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This, again, is a word which we borrowed from
the French, and which the French had borrowed
from the Italians. Cavalry is, of course, the name
for horse soldiers, and the Italian word cavatteria,
from which it comes, was itself derived from the
Latin word cabattus, " a horse." The general weapon
for a cavalryman is the " sabre/' a sword with a
curved blade. This, again, comes to us from the
French, but was probably originally an Eastern
word. It is quite common for officers, in reckoning
the number of men in an army, to speak of so many
" bayonets" and so many " sabres/' instead of
" infantry " and " cavalry/'

Many of the words which people began to use
familiarly during the great European war first
came into English in the seventeenth and eight-
eenth centuries, a time when it seemed to be the
ordinary state of affairs for some, at least, of the
European countries to be at war with one another.
Bivouac is a word which was used a good deal in
descriptions of earlier wars. It is a German word,
which came into English at the time of the Thirty
Years' War (1618-1648) in Germany. It means an
encampment for a short time only (often for the
night), without tents. It plainly has not much con-
nection with modern trench warfare.

Another word which came from the German at
the same time may serve to remind us that the
German soldier of to-day is not very much unlike
his ancestors of three hundred years ago. The